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Should
there be
greater
centraliza-
tion?

interest of efficient and harmonious action it is imperative
that the state superintendent and the state board of educa-
tion should work together. The proper position of the
former is that of the board's chief executive officer; any
other arrangement invites friction. Hence the Massachu-
setts plan of leaving the selection of this official to the state
board has much to be said in its favor.

The extent to which the state ought to go in the exercise
of supervision and control over city schools is a debatable
question. In this, as in all other branches of municipal ad-
ministration, it is plausible and popular to argue that the
first duty of the state is to leave the municipality alone,
particularly when the latter bears nearly the entire cost of
maintaining its schools. But this laissez-faire policy, if
carried to its logical conclusion, would allow some communi-
ties to make no provision for public education at all. In the
interest of its future citizenship the state decrees that all
towns and cities shall provide free elementary schools, and
to-day no sensible citizen objects to that decree as being too
paternal or as violating any principle of local autonomy.
Now, if the state is justified in ordering that schools be pro-
vided from public funds, can it logically be inhibited from
making sure that these schools are efficiently serving the
purpose for which their establishment was ordered? To
let each municipality do as it pleases in such matters is to
let some lag far behind. Entire freedom means that the
school system of each town or city will differ from all the
others, that there is likely to be no uniformity in the quali-
fications for teachers, in the programme of studies, or in the
kind of books used. Such lack of coordination among adja-
cent communities can hardly present more merits than draw-
backs, especially when the population is as fluid as it is in the
cities of this country. One may readily recognize many
plain objections to strait-jacket methods in public educa-
tion, but may at the same time logically urge the doctrine
that, on all matters of general teaching policy, a properly